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ROLAND, IN SEARCH FOR MRs. MAGRATH, SECURES THE ASSISTANCE OF THE LANDLORD OF WHISKERS’ RENTS, 


ROLAND LEIGH; OR, THE STORY OF A 
CITY ARAB. 

CHAPTER XLVIII.—I AM IN LONDON AGAIN; AND, IN 
SEARCH OF PEGGY MAGRATH, ONCE MORE FIND MY 
WAY TO WHISKERS’ RENTS. : 

Axoruer year passed away, and I was once more 
No, 283, 1857. , 


treading the pavements of* London; not as a City 

Arab, ragged, friendless, and despised, but in good 

broad. cloth, “close buttoned to the chin,” and 

with many to shake hands with me, who, a few 

years before, would probably have shrunk from my 
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touch. ‘ Men will praise thee when thou doest 
well to thyself,” said the Psalmist, with a keen in- 
sight into poor human nature; and I had, at least, 
some signs of well-doing about me; for I had 
taken another step or two in advance, and was the 
accredited and confidential agent of my employer, 
the Yorkshire manufacturer. 

No fear, now, of being driven away from 
church-doors by suspicious and officious beadles, 
as a “ young wagabond ;” no danger of being sent 
to prison for having had more money in my 
possession than my looks would warrant; no 
occasion to appeal—if appeal had been necessary— 
to Ben the ostler for a character. All this was 
changed ; but how ? 

I asked myself this question when, one day, I 
found myself in Smithfield, and looked round on 
the crowds there. There they were—drovers, 
salesmen, jockeys, buyers, sellers, as I had known 
them only a few years before ; there were the same 
pens, where, shivering with cold, I had tended 
sheep; there was the place—I well remembered 
it—on which my father stood when he first recog- 
nised me; and here the spot where I was thrown 
from the horse, and taken up insensible. Around 
me, too, were ragged urchins, striving to pick up 
pence, honestly if they could, and some of them, I 
fear, dishonestly, if the chance were thrown in 
their way ; and no one seeming to care for them, 
as no one, in former times, had seemed to care for 
me. But I had been cared for, nevertheless; and 
did not God care for them also? Another day 
will declare it. 

But how had the change in myself been bronght 
about P and when I asked myself this question I 
thought of my old friend in Covent Garden Market, 
and his emphatic declaration, that “ industry, 
honesty, on God’s blessing” were the elements 
of success in life; and I blessed the day when that 
first lesson of honesty was practically and painfully 
impressed on my mind Peggy Magrath : 
more fervently still, and with deeper gratitude, I 
blessed the day when in my prison cell light broke 
into my soul, and those first imperfect petitions of 
mine reached the ear of Eternal Mercy: that day 
on which I had looked up to the great God as 
my — and asked him to be the guide of my 
youth. 


My business engagements were sufficiently im- 
portant ; but ~~ did not so entirely engross my 
whole time that 1 could not an hour for my 
own private affairs ; and one day I bent my steps 
to Whiskers’ Rents. For im all this time, my un- 
satisfied craving desire to find the poor lost pro- 
tectress of my childhood had become stronger than 
ever; and I had even inserted advertisements in 
several London papers, offering a reward for any 
intelligence that could be given respecting “an 
elderly Irishwoman, named Peggy Magrath, who, 
in such a year, had lodgings at Whiskers’ Rents, 
etc.” But no response to that offer ever reached 
me. Not entirely disheartened by this failure, 
however, I determined again to explore our old 
quarters. 

There was no change for the better. The 
houses, indeed, looked more ruinous; and the 
heaps of festering corruption which encumbered 
the roadway, and spread their filthy effluvia around, 





seemed larger and more offensive than ever. There 
was the same gin-shop at the corner, and the same 
receptacle for marine stores ; the same little shop for 
cheap chandlery, and the same lodging-houses for 
tramps and beggars and London disrespectability : 
the only change appeared to be in the inhabitants, 
very few df whom I was able to recognise, though 
it swarmed with life like a human hive, yet not 
like a hive of industry. There were there now, as 
there ever had been, since Whiskers’ Rents was 
Whiskers’ Rents, more drones than workers. 

The fever which had, a few years before, more 
than decimated its inhabitants, and scattered the 
population in terror, had run its course, and then— 
its strength for the time exhausted—had appeared 
to die away ; and the place of the dead and the 
fugitive had been speedily filled up by the living, 
who, in their turn, like their predecessors, took to 
nursing the lurking pestilence as though it had 
been some pet monster. For it was not gone; it 
lay hidden in neglected sewers of stagnant filth, 
in heaps of garbage, in rotten floors and damp, 
musty, fusty cellars, in rags and poverty, and in 
intemperance and every other vice; it lay in the 
muddy streets amidst animal and vegetable putrid- 
ity, corruption, and decay, to be trodden underfoot, 
patiently biding its time to spring up again in 
terrible vengeance: it floated unseen and unfelt 
in the thick murky atmosphere, and its invisible 
atoms took shelter in human lungs and throats 
and mouths, and mixed its subtle poison with every 
drop of vital blood in Whiskers’ ts: it nestled 
amidst the heaps of bones and cast-off garments, 
the uncured rabbit-skins and cat-skins, in Solomon 
Stevens’s multifarious stores; and it gained 
strength: every day and every hour from the 
fumes of that flaunting gin-palace, whose owner, 
enriched by the folly and guilt of his neighbours, 
and having regard to his own safety, lived miles 
away, in his own country cottage (a cottage ornée), 
and drank water. Yes, doubt not that 
the fever was in hiding: it has slain its 
thousands, and its tens of thousands, since then, in 
a ~~ and such places as Whiskers’ 

nts, with periodical regularity ; and when 
church-yards and grave-yards me and fatten 
with their fever-slain victims, men notice it fora 
season, but speedily forget it.* 


* Since writing the above, I have seen A presented 
and read, not since, to a London ence, by Dr. 
Letheby, the Medical Officer of Health; and which may well 
have a painful interest to every City Arab, while it will illus- 
trate and confirm what I have here end elsewhere in my 
story ventured to expose. I present, however, only a short 
extract. After speaking of scenes of wretchedness, vice, 
, and poverty, almost too gross end repulsive to be 
transferred to these pages, in localities of which Whiskers’ 
Rents, ae I have described it, is but a feeble and imperfect 
type, the Doctor goes on to say :— 
«In the ward of Bishopsgate, a little above Houndsditch, 
there is a narrow passage, called Rose Alley, which leads 
from the main thoroughfare into New Street. This alley con- 
tains a row of twelve houses, which are in a shocking dirty 
and ruinous condition. Each house contams from six to seven 
rooms, which are inhabited by the very poorest of the poor Irish. 
In all there are seventy-seven rooms, and of these there are 
seventy-six tenanted by sixty-three families, of two hundred 
and fifty-two persons. Eight of the rooms are occupied by 
ten men, seventeen women, and twelve children. In one 
room there are two men, three women, and five children; and 
in another, one man, four women, and two children; and 
when, a fortnight ago, I visited the back room on the ground 
floor of No. 5, [ found it oecupied by a man, two women, and 
two children; and in it was the dead body of a poor girl who 
had died a few days before. The body was stretched out on 
the bare floor, without shroud or coffin. There it lay, in the 
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But there was no fever at Whiskers’ Rents, 
visible and palpable, at the time of this my visit : 
it was winter ; and fever, like my old acquaintances, 
the travelling tinkers, tramping beggars» rag col- 
lectors, wandering minstrels, Punch and Judy 
showmen, and so forth, kept snug an se in its 
winter's quarters, ready for next sumfer’s work ; 
but held in present check by frost and snow and 
bitter north-east winds. 

Such a wind, in spite of coat and wrapper, 
caused my teeth to chatter as I turned in and out 
and threaded my way through a labyrinth of lanes, 
alleys, and courts until I arrived at the stronghold 
itself, of which I have been writing. It was evi- 
dent that the appearance of well-dressed humanity 
in Whiskers’ Rents caused some stir among its 
inhabitants. Children ran into the houses to tell 
their mothers—I overheard them—that “a gen- 
tleman was coming ;” and slatternly sluttish wo- 
men peeped at the furtively, through dirt-grimed 
and paper-plastered windows, as I passed; while 
men in slouched hats, and with blackened pipes in 
their mouths, leered at one another as they stag- 
gered by, and muttered words only half audible, 
but amounting to a discontented and surly inquiry 
as to what a “gentry cove could be wanting in 
that ken ?” 

Undeterred, however, by these symptoms of sus- 
picion—which I well understood—I took my way 
to the old lodging-house I have elsewhere de- 
scribed. Old Whiskers, as my readers may re- 
member, had been carried off by the fever ; but a 
worthy representative of this ravenous and rapa- 
cious class of predatory animals stood in his place, 
and occupied his former den, in the shape of a 
small, dirty, and shrivelled Jew, whose restless 
movements, and sharp but wandering glances of 
his piercing eyes, gave evidence of considerable and 
perfectly needless discomposure, while I explained 
my errand. 

“ Indeed !” said he, impatiently but with appa- 
rent humility, almost before I had done, “ I know 
noting, my tear, of the voman. May I ask vat 





midst of the living ; and we may well ask how it can be other- 
wise than that the human heart should be deadened to all the 
gentler feelings of our nature when such sights as these are of 
common occurrence ? 

“These rooms are let at from 1s. 3d. to 1s. 9d. per week, 
and they are wretchedly dirty and miserably furnished ; in 
fact, they are infested with that peculiarly fusty and sickening 
smell which is characteristic of the filthy haunts of poverty. 
There also lurk the germs of disease, which wait only for one 
last condition to bring them into frightful activity .:...... 
In such a polluted atmosphere, it is not surprising that epide- 
mics and other infectious diseases should often get the mastery 
of medica] skill, and almost decimate the population. So 

se and unwholesome is the atmosphere of some of the 
Tooms, that I have endeavoured to ascertain, by. chemical 
means, whether it does not contain some peculiar product of 
decomposition that gives to it its foul odour, and its rare 
powers of engendering disease. I find that it is not only de- 
ficient in the due proportion of oxygen, but it contains three 
times the usual amount of carbonic acid, besides a quantity 
of aqueous —— charged with alkaline matter that stinks 
sbominably. ‘This is, doubtless, the product of putrefaction, 
and of the various fotid and stagnant exhalations that pollute 
the air of the place. In many of my former reports, and in 
those of my predecessor, your attention has been drawn to 
this pestilential source of disease, and to the consequences of 
heaping human beings into such contracted localities; and I 
again revert to it, because of its great importance, not merely 
that it perpetuates fever and the allied disorders, but because 
there stalks side by side with this pestilence a yet deadlier 
Presence, blighting the moral existence of a rising population, 
Tendering their hearts hopeless, their acts ru anly, and 
omaeering, while society averts her eye, the retributive seeds 
oF inerease for erime, turbulence, and pauperism.” 





may yom he pleased to vant vith any lodger of 
mine, my tear sir ?” he inquired, tremulously. 

“It can be of very little consequence to you 
what I may happen to want with Mrs. Magrath,” 
I said; “ and perhaps it will be more to the pur- 
pose if I say at once, that if you can assist me 
in finding her, I would make it worth your 
while.” 

“ Ha, ha!” he replied, with sudden alacrity, and 
an involuntary twinkling of his dark, deep-set 
eyes; “ you understand the vay to do business, 
my tear: it makes*great difference, that. Vill you 
please to valk in, and talk this little matter over, 
tear sir P” and he led the way into his private 
apartment, at the door of which he had until then 
kept me standing.“ Having admitted me thus far, 
he carefully closed the door and bolted it, and then 
placed a seat for me, standing at some little dis- 
tance, bent forwards towards me, the very pic- 
ture, as I fancied at the time, of avaricious expec- 
tation. 

* Vill you be pleased,” he said in a whisper, 
* to give me a description of the person ?” 

I complied with his request, at the same time 
saying that there was no need for such profound 
secrecy and preparation; that my errand was a 
very simple one. I was in search of the poor wo- 
man, whom I feared must be, if living, badly off ; 
and that my intentions towards her were kind and 
friendly. 

He was sure of that, he said, for he could see at 
first sight that I was an honourable gentieman; 
“and how much,” he wished to know, with trem- 
bling earnestness, “ did you say, my tear, it might 
be vorth to a poor man to help you to find the 
good lady ?” 

* T mentioned no sum,” I said, half amused and 
half disgusted; “ what do you think, now, I 
should offer ?”” 

“Oh! I am a very poor man,” exclaimed the 
Jew, clasping his hands, as if in supplication, and 
heaving a heavy sigh. 

Reserving my faith in this assertion to be exer- 
cised or not, according to circumstances, I reflected 
that by taking advantage of this man’s evident 
greediness for gain, I might attain my object, when 
my own unassisted efforts would probably fail. I 
therefore told him, after a moment’s consider- 
ation, that if he would assist me, and success- 
fully, in finding my old nurse, I should be willing 
to give him ten guineas for his trouble. 

I could see, by the lighting up of his counte- 
nance, that the offer would be accepted, and that I 
had found a willing and zealous assistant ; never- 
theless, it would not have been in accordance with 
the man’s nature not to have attempted to screw 
an additional guinea or two out of me, “ conshider- 
ing,” as he said, “ that a great deal of trouble may 
be thrown avay for noting, my tear.” 

I saw there would be nothing so effectual as a 
retaining fee, and I put a golden guinea into his 
hand. He eagerly clutched it, with a profusion of 
thanks and protestations; but still he was not en- 
tirely satisfied : his caution suggested that an en- 
gagement in black and white would not be so easily 
evaded as a verbal promise. This was reasonable 
enough, and, being speedily provided with the 
materials, I placed the document in his hands. 

“ And now,” I said, “ we will begin our inquiries 
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at once, and we cannot do better than set to work 
on the spot here, in this house of yours.” 

“ But,” affirmed the Jew, earnestly, “the voman 
is not here, and I know noting of her.” 

“TI quite believe you,” said I; “ but some of 
your lodgers may have met with her elsewhere.” 

This was true, he admitted ; and so, without fur- 
ther hesitation, he led the way and I followed. 


CHAPTER XLIX. 


I AM AT WHISKERS’ RENTS, SEEKING WHAT I DO NOT 
FIND, AND FINDING WHAT I DO NOT SEEK. 


I sHALt not detain my readers with a description 
of all the scenes which met my eye, and the re- 
plies which our questions elicited, in this tour of 
inspection and search. The cracked and dilapi- 
dated house was crowded, as I had known it many 
years before, with temporary tenants. Filth there 
was in rich abundance; dissipation, reeking in its 
sties; vice, flaunting and shameless in the light 
of day ; brutality, covered, but not hidden, be- 
neath a thin veil of civility, extorted perhaps by 
fear ; and poverty in its many hidden shapes. It 
was well that I had retained the services of a 
guide who held over the people with whom we 
came in contact, the wholesome terror of a des- 
potic landlord, and who had besides a pecuniary 
interest in the success of my researches. As it 
was, we met but little encouragement, and no 
satisfactory solution to our inquiries. In most 
cases we were met with a distinct and positive 
denial of any knowledge of such a person as 
Peggy Magrath, varied occasionally by blustering 


and oathful demands as to why they (the lodgers)’ 


should be bothered with such questions? Evi- 
dently, I was looked upon as a spy, perhaps a 
police-officer in disguise, in search of some crimi- 
nal in hiding ; and it was believed that my ques- 
tions and expressed anxiety about Peggy Magrath 
were merely a blind to conceal some dangerous 
purpose—dangerous, because probably almost 
every inmate of “ Whiskers” was, more or less, 
at variance with the law, or had been. At any 
rate, “the world was not their friend, nor the 
world’s law;” and they would, to a man or a 
woman, have been ready to take up arms against 
the law, and in favour of any hapless, law-per- 
secuted victim. 

Faithful to me (and to himself), however, the 
landlord conducted me from room to room, and 
from floor to floor, up the broken and banister- 
less stairs, until we reached the attic which had 
been my boyhood’s home. It had become even 
a more wretched abode than I had known it. 
Some of the rotten rafters had crumbled away, 
crushed beneath the weight of superincumbent 
tiles; leaving the roof to bulge fearfully inwards, 
with great gaps, exposed to the light of day and 
to every descending shower. At this time the 
broken floor was sodden with moisture, and a 
thick fall of sleety snow, which had commenced 
since my entrance into the miserable house, already 
covered it, drifting indeed to every part of the 
vile loft; while the keen wind whistled through 
innumerable crevices in roof and wall. 

And yet the room was not without its occu- 
pant. On a damp and hard straw mattress, in 


one corner—my old corner—and covered only with 





the thinnest of coverlets, without blanket above 
or beneath his emaciated body, lay a fair-haired 
boy, evidently in the last stage of consumption. 
He was alone; and his preternaturally bright, 
full, glistening eyes, looked up inquiringly as we 
entered. 

: believ@lthat I started with horror at the sight ; 
I know that I felt horror-stricken; and my guide 
seemed to think an explanation needed. 

The poor boy’s mother, he said, was a very 
poor woman who earned what little she had by 
needlework, when she could get it; and she was 
gone out now, he supposed, to look for work or 
take some home. He only knew that she had 
the room “ scheep, very scheep ;” and he shrugged 
his shoulders. 

* And can you reconcile it to your conscience,” 
I said, “to allow a poor child to lie dying in a 
hole like this, and hastened to the grave by star- 
vation, cold, and destitution of@even the most 
needful comforts ?” 

“Vat should I do?” asked the landlord, 
sharply: “ Vy need they come to the poor Jew 
to ask for a scheep lodging? Yet, indeed,” he 
added, however, with a touch of natural feeling, 
“T did not know they were so badly off. The 
voman pays her rent alvays—alvays.” 

“Look you,” I said, “we will not talk about 
it; but leave me here; and go, beg or borrow a 
blanket— two, three, the more the better—to 
wrap this poor child in; and then, see if you can- 
not find a better place than this—go, go.” 

“And vat should I be the better for that?” 
demanded the landlord, suspiciously. 

I put money in his hand, and he disappeared, 
while I went and stooped over the boy. Hitherto 
he had not spoken, only following me with his 
sparkling eyes, and apparently watching the move- 
ment of my lips. But now his own lips moved; 
and he spoke, very faintly: “ You are very kind, 
sir ; but it does not matter, you know.” 

“What does not matter, my poor boy?” I 
asked. 

“ About feeling cold and achy and faint-like. 
It won’t last long.” 

“Indeed, I fear not,” I said, with a choking 
sensation in my throat; for the scene too vividly 
called to remembrance my dying mother. 

“ Ah, but I do not fear,” he said, quietly, and 
fixing his eyes upon me. : 

“No! how is this? But stop, your mouth is 
very parched; you are not hungry ?” 

No, oh no, he was not hungry, he said. 

“ Thirsty P” 

Yes, a little thirsty: he would like a drink of 
water; only he did not think there was any. 

I remembered that I had an orange in my 
pocket. I had provided myself with it in antici- 
pation of the foulness of Whiskers’ Rents, and of 
needing some purifying and invigorating refresh- 
ment. In another moment the orange was in my 
hand ; I had broken the rind, and was holding it 
to the boy’s lips, squeezing the juice, which he 
sucked and swallowed eagerly. At length his 
thirst seemed assuaged, and he desisted. And 
then he stretched out his thin, thin arm, and 
took me by the hand. “ Sir, sir,” he whispered, 
“*inasmuch as ye have done it—unto the least 
—the least—of these my brethren—ye have done 
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it unto me :’—you know who says so, don’t you ?” 
And a strange, lovely, unearthly smile settled on 
his lips. 

“My poor boy, yes,” I said, looking at him 
with astonishment, and pressing softly his wi- 
thered, faded hand. 

“ Not poor, not poor!” he repeated. “ Hx won’t 
let me be poor: He won’t indeed— 


* Since He is mine, and I am His, 
What can I want beside ?’” 


It was very wonderful, I thought, as I listened 
to the simple outpourings of soul of that dying 
boy. How many years was it since, in that 
wretched garret, I had heard the same words from 
the lips of Fanny Grey ; and now this same child- 
like confidence in the Good Shepherd, which had 
helped her to rise above her life-trials, was sup- 
porting one, as young as she, in the prospect of 
death. 

I shall not repeat the boy’s story, as I heard it 
afterwards from his mother’s lips—it was a very 
simple one; nor will I, though tempted to do it, 
give the history of that mother’s life ; for I must 
hasten on to conclude my own history. 

The landlord presently returned with blan- 
kets. There is a sense in which “money answer- 
eth all things,” and with him it seemed to be all- 
powerful. Before I left, I had removed the: poor 
child, in my own arms, to the next attic (once lit- 
tlt Fanny’s and her father’s home), in which was 
a fire-place, and the roof of which was tolerably 
entire. I had caused a fire to be lighted, too, and 
wrapped the little fellow up warmly. I had also 
procured wine, and put the glass to his lips; and 
then T bethought me of procuring medical assist- 
ance, though how vain it was to dream of preserv- 
ing @ life already dwindled to the finest thread, I 
knew full well. 

And this put me in mind of the doctor who had 
visited my mother, as she lay dying; and then I 
remembered—what it is strange had never oc- 
curred to me before—that poor Peggy used to 
work at his house; and I wondered that I had not 
thought of making inquiries among her old em- 
ployers, who might, perhaps, be able to give me 
some intelligence of my poor old nurse. But this 
was not to be thought of now. 

I sent for a doctor, however, who came and re- 
ceived my fee, and shook his head gravely, but 
engaged to attend to the young invalid’s comfort 
while he lived ; and then, having done all that 
seemed in my power, I departed, leaving the land- 
lord to follow up his inquiries for poor Peggy. 

I must shorten this part of my story, and bring 
this chapter to a close. Several successive days 1 
returned to Whiskers’ Rents to see my young in- 
valid ;* and I never knew till then how much I 
had yet to learn of patience, resignation, and faith 
m an ever-present though unseen Saviour ; never 
till then saw such an exemplification of the apos- 
tle’s words, “ Whom having not seen, ye love, 
and in whom, though now ye see him not, yet 
believing, ye rejoice with joy unspeakable and 
full of glory ;” never till then so fully appreciated 
another apostle’s interrogative, “ Hath not God 
chesen the poor of this world, rich in faith, and 
heirs of the kingdom which he hath promised 
to them that love him ?” 





In less. than a week from my first knowledge of 
him, the child died. I followed him to the grave, 
and mourned for him as for a brother. And then 
I tried to comfort his mother. Years afterwards, 
when I had a happy and prosperous home, she 
entered it as my housekeeper, and, by more than 
twenty years’ faithful services to me and mine, 
repaid tenfold my small offices of friendship to her 
dying child. 





THE KNIGHT OF ESKDALE. 

CONCLUDING PAPER. 
Amp the onerous and distracting duties in which 
Sir John was involved, it is pleasing to know that 
he found time to show, by his correspondence, that 
the dear ones sitting in the home circle, far, far 
away, were never long absent from his thoughts. 
Among the numerous letters to various members 
of his family about this time, there is one addressed 
to his son George, then a child at school, which is 
too characteristic to be omitted. ‘ You bade me 
promise to write to you,” he says, “if ever I went 
to battle. I have been at battle. Mamma will 
tell you I have tried to behave so that you should 
not be ashamed of papa. If you become a soldier, 
you must recollect this, and behave so that papa 
will not be ashamed of you.” Omitting a portion, 
he goes on: “ I have a little horse, not bigger than 
a mastiff dog. He trots into the tent and eats off 
the table, which he can just reach. I take hold of 
his fore-legs, he rears up, and walks on his hind- 
legs round the tent. We have a monkey who 
sometimes rides this pony. It is such fun. I 
often wish that you were here. I was running 
after him and the monkey some days ago, when 
my old moonshee (Persian writer) came out and 
looked quite pleased. A gentleman asked him the 
reason, and he said, ‘ This sight brings back to my 
mind old times—twenty-six years ago, when [ 
first came to my master—only that it is but seldom 
that he plays in this way now. Then he did no- 
thing else.’ I have a number of very fine horses, 
and I hunt almost every day—hares, foxes, and 
jackals. Four days ago I started an elk as high 
as a horse. I rode after him more than three 
miles, till he was quite tired, and then coming up, 
I threw a large spear into him, which killed him 
on the spot. There are many nice gentlemen who 
live with me ; but not one who is not a good scho- 
lar. So take care and be a good scholar, or papa 
will not let you play and hunt with him.” How 
few warriors, diplomatists, or statesmen, when 
immersed in the cares of public business, could 
have unbent sufficiently to pen such an epistle as 
this ! 

It was not long after the defeat of Holkar, before 
the Peishwah began also to think of submission, 
and to send envoys to Malcolm: but they could 
procure no favourable conditions. However severe 
the decision of the British statesman was, there 
can be no doubt that, as far as the tranquillity of 
our Indian dominions was concerned, he judged 
rightly in determining to leave the suppliant prince 
no alternative, but to compel him to throw him- 
self on the protection of the British government, 
and finish the war by the surrender at once of his 
person and dominions. And in the prosecution 
of this object he showed as much military skill as 
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diplomatic firmness. While discussing the Peish- | 
wah’s affairs with his envoys, he made such a dis- | 
position of his troops as rendered it impossible for | 
him to escape, and at last that prince consented to | 
place himself and all his power at Malcolm’s mercy. 
The terms imposed on the fallen prince were se- 
vere, though, as it afterwards appeared, too liberal | 
to meet the approbation of his employers. He gua- | 
ranteed to him a pension of eight lacs of rupees | 
(about £80,000) a year—a sum which, though | 
seemingly excessive, was to be regarded as the 
price of peace. It was cheaper to pension than to 
be perpetually fighting him. The account of this 
prince’s submission is one of the most brilliant and 
thrilling passages in Mr. Kaye’s work, and de- 
serves perusal, The anxiety of Sir John, while 
the event was pending, was intense. Yet to show 
once more how, amid these troubles and perpleki- 
ties, on hearing of the illness of one of his children, 
his heart still yearned for home and those it shel- 
tered, we will give an extract from a letter to his 
wife. “How completely,” he says, “do such commu- 
nications awaken me from every dream of ambition 
to tell me in whom all my earthly happiness is 
treasured up—you and my little ones. The thought 
of one of you ailing makes me unhappy. I cannot 
bear to contemplate any reverse in this fortunate 
part of my condition. I have been spoilt by every- 
thing hitherto going to my wish. I am become 
unreasonable, and expect more than God gives us ; 
but this I cannot help. I pass days of toil and 
anxiety ; I am almost weary of my existence. But 
I retire at night, and when alone build castles, 
every room of which is inhabited by you and my 
children, and am happy.” 

Malcolm had now ample occupation for many 
months in restoring tranquillity and order to the 
provinces which had been the seat of war, and 
which had been annexed to the dominions of the 
Company ; and he executed his task with consum- 
mate tact, and with such complete success that | 
he even conciliated the good-will of those who 
suffered most from these conquests, A singular 
example of this high regard of the natives for 
him occurred in the year 1819. He had con- 
ducted the main operations of the siege of Asseer- 
ghur with such vigour, that Jeswunt Rao Lar, 
the commander, was soon forced to surrender ; 
and, when the fort capitulated, he actually found 
that Jeswunt had ordered his artillerymen to 
avoid firing wherever they saw a piebald horse 
(piebald being the well-known colour of Malcolm’s 
charger at the time) ; and the gunners had gladly 
obeyed him, since “ all thought that the evil day 
might come, and that they should have no friend 
in India so likely to serve them as himself.” And 
his popularity was not only universal, but durable. 
Some years later, Bishop Heber found no one so 
gratefully recollected or mentioned with such 
deep respect. His name, pronounced three times 
by a priest, was accounted a sovereign cure for a 
fever; and the Bishop saw an amulet, worn by a 
native child, with nothing more than the word 
“ Malcolin” engraved on it, “ which was considered 
in that part of the country the most efficacious of | 
charms.” 

Malcolm’s eminent services naturally prompted 
him to look for some commensurate reward, In | 
this expectation he was doomed more than once | 








to be painfully disappointed. He had hoped for 
the government of Bombay, and Mr. Canning, the 
President of the Board of Control, had shown 
himself favourable to his claims ; but, on the plea 
that the governors of the presidencies ought to be 
civilians, the Court of Directors gave the desired 
appointment to Mr. Elphinstone, a man of un- 
doubted ability, but younger, and not so distin- 
guished as Malcolm. He then turned his hopes 
to Madras, vacated by the new appointment ; but 
this presidency was conferred upon Colonel Monro, 
certainly a most distinguished servant of the Com- 
pany, but labouring under the infirmities of deaf- 
ness and impaired eyesight. It is a pleasing proof 
of Maleolm’s generous nature that his sense of 
unjust treatment never led him to utter one word 
in disparagement of those who were preferred be- 
fore him, nor in the least diminished the cordial 
regard which he constantly entertained for them. 
He received some consolation for his disappoint- 
ment in the Grand Cross of the Bath, which was 
sent him from England, and of which he had long 
been particularly ambitious. 

In 1821 Malcolm returned to England, became 
the tenant of a small estate, called Hyde Hall, in 
Hertfordshire, and began to contemplate passing 
the rest of his life as a country gentleman, diver- 
sifying his “ talk about oxen” by intercourse with 
some of the men most eminent for science and lite- 
rature, who all held him in high esteem. 

In 1824 he was again disappointed in his en- 
deavour to obtain the government of Madras, But 
at last, in the beginning of 1827, both Ministers 
and Directors agreed in offering him the long- 
desired government of Bombay. hither he re- 
paired, expecting that ere long Central India 
would be formed into a new presidency and com- 
mitted to his charge. Meanwhile, he applied 
himself diligently to the development of the re- 
sources of the province. Finding, however, that 
there was no chance of his hopes in regard to 
Central India being realized, he returned to 
England at the end of 1830, leaving the presi- 
dency in a state of complete tranquillity and in- 
creasing prosperity ; which was so universally felt 
to be owing to his judicious sway, that the inhabi- 
tants paid him the unprecedented compliment of 
erecting a statue in his honour, appropriately 
placed in the Town-hail of Bombay. 

He reached England at the time when the whole 
country was agitated by the question of Reform. 
The Duke of Northumberland gave him an en- 
trance into Parliament as member for Launceston, 
and he plunged as eagerly into English as he had 
ever done into Indian polities. His original pre- 
possessions, and his friendship for the Duke of 
Wellington, both tended to make him hostile to 
the Reform Bill. The passing of that bill deprived 
him of his seat for Launceston; and being dis- 
appointed in obtaining one at cither Dumfries or 
Carlisle, he retired to a small place at Warfield, in 
Windsor Forest, which he had purchased, and 
began to occupy himself with the composition of a 
“ Life of Lord Clive,” to aid in which Lord Powys 
had supplied him with all the papers in the posses- 
sion of the family of our first great Indian hero. 
But this task, which was in every respect a labour 
of love, he was not destined to complete. 

In the spring of the year 1833, Sir John Mal- 
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colm had a severe attack of influenza, and before 
he had recovered from its prostrating effects, he 
became, contrary to the urgent expostulations of 
his friends, involved in business of a most labo- 
rious character, in consequence of the negotiations 
going on between the Government and the Com- 
pany with respect to the renewal of the charter. 
When the Company had made the best terms they 
could, he himself undertook to move the resolu- 
tions in the Court of Proprietors necessary to em- 
power the Directors to accept the new charter on 
the terms proposed. Malcolm rose from a sick- 
bed to attend the meeting at Leadenhall Street. 
He spoke for two hours to a large and excited 
audience, at the close of which he fainted away 
from exhaustion. 

His work was now well nigh over. He had 
long been promising his friends that he would 
retire entirely from public life, to spend the 
residue of his days in the bosom of his family, 
and he had occasionally snatched brief intervals of 
leisure to superintend the improvements at War- 
field. The new and elegant home and resting- 
place for the earnest and indefatigable worker was 
just on the point of completion, and he was count- 
ing on the hour when he should enter its gates, 
when he was stricken down by paralysis. A 
panic seized his friends. Day and night he was 
watched by the eye of affection, and tended ten- 
derly by the hand of love. His brother Gilbert, 
the clergyman, was speedily by his side, minister- 
ing to him in spiritual things. From the fre- 
quent perusal of the sacred Scriptures and earnest 
prayer, the dying hero seemed to derive a blessed 
consolation, often joining with his brother in 
whispered supplication. Troops of friends, with 
anxious faces, came every day to learn the bul- 
letin of the sick-room ; and among them his old 
staunch friend, the Duke of Wellington, never 
failed in his periodic visit of inquiry. After ral- 
lying for a brief period, he succumbed to the fatal 
stroke, and died as he had lived—with the harness 
on his back. He expired onthe very day on 
which the intelligence came to his family that the 
mansion at Warfield was ready for their reception. 
Let us hope that a better and more enduring 
mansion was prepared for his spirit in the eternal 
state. 

The biography, we regret to say, affords but 
scant information as to the religious condition of 
Sir John Malcolm at any period of his career ; 
yet Mr. Kaye does speak of the Christian doc- 
trines and principles of Christian conduct incul- 
cated upon his young mind by his godly parents, 
as having been ever after held in solemn remem- 
brance; while he habitually cherished a spirit of 
gratitude to Him who had so richly endowed and 
80 beneficently prospered him. Whether, among 
other lofty objects of his ambition, he had fer- 
vently sought the favour of God through his re- 
deeming Son—a prize far grander than any which 
he had attained—we are not distinctly told. If 
he did not, how sad and melancholy an end to 
so splendid a career of earthly achievement ! 
In such a case, he would but add another to the 
multitude, of all ages, who have gained distine- 
tion, honour, position, fame, wealth, and human 
glory—but who, in doing so, have perilled their 
dearest, because their everlasting, interests. 























A MORNING IN ALEXANDRIA. 


THE night has been more sultry than usual, with 
frequent and vivid flashes of lightning, and the 
distant rumbling of thunder. This—added to the 
incessant barking and howling of street-dogs, and 
the shrill, piercing cry of the night-watchmen, 
who, we fancy, seem to take peculiar delight in 
coming stealthily under our windows, and then 
giving sudden and startling utterance to their 
watchword—has effectually broken in upon our 
rest. Towards morning, however, a soft, pleasant 
breeze lulls us to slumber. The last cry we have 
any distinct recollection of hearing was the muez- 
zin call to early prayers, some two hours before 
daybreak ; then came a multitude of cocks, crow- 
ing in all tones and at all distances; and then en- 
sued a comfortable and refreshing nap of some 
three hours’ duration. When we awake again, it 
is yet early, but broad daylight, and we know too 
well from experience, that, in half an hour’s time, 
there will be noise and turmoil enough in the 
street to preclude all possibility of repose. Where- 
fore we make a virtue of necessity, and turn early 
risers. A good refreshing wash and a hasty toi- 
let oceupy us but a few minutes, by which time 
our industrious handmaid, who has been up and 
doing full an hour before daylight, has swept and 
dusted out the sitting-room, lighted the charcoal 
stove, placed it at the head of the stairs, and made 
our coffee, which is ready to serve at the moment 
we make our appearance. Then we take up our 
position on the comfortable divan, close to the 
window, and, looking out, watch the city of Alex- 
ander as it wakes up to the bustle and activity of 
daily life. 

The last tired watchman, paper lantern in hand, 
crawls wearily round the corner, and disappears 
for the day; all the noisy dogs have betaken 
themselves to the neighbourhood of the butche- 
ries in the European and native markets ; and, for 
an interval of a few minutes, the streets seem to 
be utterly deserted. Presently the Greek bukhel 
(grocer), who lives over his shop opposite, opens 
the shutters of his bed-room to admit the fresh 
air and light of morning; and, as he stoops out 
sleepily, yawning and rubbing his knuckles into 
his eyes, we see the last flickering light of his 
night-lamp, on the table behind him, expire. The 
nauseous and sickening smell emitted by it tho- 
roughly rouses him to throw open the other shut- 
ter; and, whilst he is doing this, a couple of 
women, with large birch brooms in either hand, 
make their appearance, and begin sweeping up 
the dust and rubbish of the street into heaps, 
which are carried off by donkey scavengers, who 
convey this matter to the gardens in the suburbs. 

Now come a couple of village damsels, clad in 
long loose blue robes, and with a hideous veil, con- 
cealing their noses and hanging down in long 
festoons, very much after the fashion of the orna- 
ments of a horse’s bridle. These maidens drive 
before them some fine large milch goats, which 
sadly impede and discompose the sweepers in their 
operations. These milkmaids carry upon their 
heads large bowls of milk, skilfully balancing them 
with very little assistance from either hand ; and, 
as they move on, they cry the welcome article for 
sale. Our neighbour opposite is one of their regu- 
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lar customers, as also are the people of our house ; 
and the goats themselves are so well aware of this 
fact, that they stop quite voluntarily opposite the 
respective doors, and suffer the girls to milk them. 
The quantity of milk that some of these creatures 
supply is almost incredible, especially when we re- 
member what scant and poor pasturage is to be 
met with for miles around Alexandria. The fe- 
male slaves of the various houses come to their 
doors, armed with a large pot, to contain the 
morning supply of the whole family ; for all who 
can afford it—and it is a cheap luxury—breakfast 
upon bread and milk, or milk and rice. In this 
respect we realize the promise held out by Solomon* 
to the diligent and careful shepherd : “ Thou shalt 
have goats’ milk, enough for thy food, for the food 
of thy household, and for the maintenance of thy 
maidens.” This is literally the case with many 
houses in Alexandria. Whilst these goats are 
being milked, the girls and the slaves interchange 
compliments and the current news of the day. 
Sometimes the former have lost a kid, or a goat 
may have strayed; whereupon mutual lamenta- 
tions and strikings of the breast ensue; but all 
this takes place in a suppressed tone, for the family 
is yet asleep. 

As the goats are passing on to another street, 
our friend Hadji Abdoolah, the wood-merchant, 
who rents the shop next to the bukhel’s, makes 
his appearance. He has contracted with us to 
supply firewood and charcoal, common soap, len- 
tils, and a few other articles that his limited means 
enable him to afford. He is an industrious old 
fellow, and, I believe, an honest man. He is, more- 
over, as polite as a courtier, as you may perceive ; 
for the moment he has unlocked the huge padlock 
which secures his stock-in-trade, he turns towards 
our windows and salutes us politely, signalling 
for us to descend and smoke a morning pipe with 
him, which honour, however, with many salaams, 
we decline. We observe that his shop, which is 
barely five feet square and ten feet deep in recess, 
opens like an old-fashioned washhand-stand with 
folding top. The bottom half rests upon some 
pegs of wood, which serve as legs to support it, 
and, when let down, it forms a capital seat, pro- 
jecting a little into the street. ‘The upper half, 

y means of blocks and pulleys, hoists up towards 
the roof, and can be lowered to any angle, for the 

urpose of excluding either the sun’s rays or a 
ccae shower of rain. Moreover, in summer time, 
an old canvas curtain is suspended from it, which 
in some degree protects the shopkeeper from the 
grilling heat. The lower part is spread over with 
an old rug, and Hadji Abdoolah places here, in 
smaller baskets, samples of all that his shop con- 
tains. He then hangs up a venerable pair of 
scales from the central beam of the shop ; and this 
done, he bargains with a man for a donkey-load 
of firewood, which is lowered down in front of his 
shop, and the Hadji, armed with a sharp hatchet, 
forthwith reduces this to a convenient size, and 
ties up, in half-piastre bundles, small packages, to 
meet the every-day demand of the poorer neigh- 
bours. The exercise of chopping wood rather fa- 
tigues the old man, and, just to put heart into 
him and inspire him with fresh courage, we dis- 





* Prov. xxvii, 27, 





patch Wurdee (the Arabic for Rose), our cook and 
servant-of-all-work, to buy a few piastres’ worth 
of charcoal and other necessaries from his shop, 
See how the old man complacently strokes down 
his beard, as he carefully counts the coin—chink- 
ing them, as one by one he lets them drop into his 
small wooden treasury on the top of the box; then 
—for, as we have already said, he is a conscien- 
tious old man—as he weighs the articles one after 
another, he adds a handful to each thing weighed 
out, so as to make sure that we shall not be losers 
by our patronage. By the time our servant re. 
turns, other customers are flocking to his shop, so 
that, upon the whole, though his capital is very 
limited, Abdoolah does as well as the generality 
of his neighbours; and he possesses one great 
advantage over them, in being conscious of 
straightforward integrity. 

Donkeys intended for the conveyance of every- 
day passengers to and fro in the city, but as yet 
saddleless and bridleless, trot by with their young 
drivers on their backs,-going for their morning 
wash at the seaside, and for the supply of food 
and water which are requisite to support them 
through the fatigues of the day, and which, to do 
the Arabs justice, are as scrupulously attended to 
as their own personal wants. Now and then a 
stray caravan, of a few ungainly-looking camels, 
laden with heavy stones for building purposes, 
stalk through the streets, on their way towards the 
suburbs, where many new buildings are being 
erected. By half-past six, two or three other shep- 
keepers make their appearance, and commence dis. 
playing their various commodities to the best ad- 
vantage. These are not long without customers, 
chiefly women, who come before the streets are in- 
conveniently thronged, to have a nice half-hour’s 
long-winded dispute and bargaining for two pen- 
n’orth of muslin, or a scrap of silk to mend one of 
the children’s jackets with. What an Egyptian 
woman would do, if she could purchase goods with- 
out first having a long preamble, we cannot con- 
ceive. The whole merit of shopping, in her eyes, 
consists in the bargaining attendant upon it. 

Half-sleepy individuals, in hybrid costumes, 
half European, quarter Greek, and the remainder 
Arab, lounge by afoot or on donkey back, going 
towards the Mahmoudiah, with a busy, hot, and 
smothering day’s work before them. As seven 
o'clock arrives, the bukhel opens his store, the 
windows and doors of which forthwith swarm with 
flies. A tempting mess for the Arab and Greek, 
but loathsome to all others, he displays in conspi- 
cuous parts of his shop-window—wooden platters 
full of olives steeped in oil, indigestible cream 
cheese, salt-fish, and sardines; and on his counter 
are bottles and glasses of all sizes and descriptions, 
with raki, common wine, and several other filthy 
drinks. He drives, however, a thriving trade ; for, 
in addition to the numerous native customers who 
pour into the shop the moment it is opened, break- 
fasting for the most part off olives and abominable 
tarry-flavoured wines, Europeans patronize him for 
the sugar, candles, coffee, and other requisites 
which he and his fellow bukhels exclusively sell 
in Alexandria. 

It is now time for us to don our hats, and, with 
a few dollars in our pockets, wend our way towards 
the public markets, which open early, and where 
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— 
MARKETING IN ALEXANDRIA. 


aione the necessaries of life can be obtained. We 


| require no servants to accompany us, as we shall 


be pestered enough with volunteers the moment 
we make our appearance on the scene of traffic. 
Going down the Turkish road, we take the second 
turning to the right, and are forthwith beset by a 
legion of Arab urchins, each carrying a huge 
empty market-basket, and all, under various pleas, 
contesting for our special patronage. “ Me sab- 
bey master lib at hotel,” shouts one little fellow, 
elbowing himself into inconvenient juxtaposition 
with ourselves. ‘“ No, no! master, me sabbey 
master’s house; me carry eberyting,’ suggests 
another. Finally, fixing ourselves before a but- 
cher’s stall, where there is some excellent beef for 
sale, we make the requisite purchase, and the beef, 
being lodged in one of the many baskets held out 
for the prize, the fortunate individual who has se- 
cured it, has legally entered our service for that 
morning, and the rest of the market boys quietly 
disperse in search of other comers. 

Passing through the long row of butchers’ shops, 
we come upon vendors of potatoes, who, squatted 
on the ground, with a huge basket of these whole- 
some vegetables between their knees, and a scale 
and balance in one hand, retail them at so much 
per ounce. Then there is a baker’s shop, the only 
place where we can get bread that is not horribly 
sour. Well supplied with the staff of life, we turn 
into the vegetable market, where, with difficulty, 
we can pick our way amongst the baskets heaped 
up with fresh and delicious vegetables of twenty 
different kinds. There is also an abundance of 








lemons, and, what is a treat rarely procurable save 
in winter, plenty of good fresh butter. Our little 
servant begins to totter under the increasing weight 
of the basket he carries ; for there are in it, besides 
a good large piece of beef, potatoes, onions, cab- 
bages, beans, tomatoes, radishes, and cucumbers, 
besides many herbs. We accordingly take another 
volunteer into the service, and, after buying a few 
deliciously fresh oranges and figs, turn back to- 
wards the butchers’ street, whence to the left, ina 
wide open square, just behind the Norwegian Con- 
sulate, is situated the fish and poultry market. 

All this time we have been elbowing our way, 
not only amongst market gardeners, proprietors of 
stalls, the owners of various shops, but also a mot- 
ley multitude of hungry citizens, whose number is 
every minute increasing, and who comprise men, 
women, and children of all dialects and costumes. 
Here, carrying his own basket with herculean 
clutch, comes a portly friar, who is catering for his 
own and his brethren’s wants, and who, take my 
word for it, is choice and liberal in the purchases he 
makes of the good things of this life. Behind him 
is a keen Frenchman, making the tour of the 
market several times before finally deciding upon 
what may prove a relish; and there again is a 
Parisian lady, dressed out in the latest style of 
fashion, picking her way daintily amongst moun- 
tains of vegetable substances. There are Italians, 
English, Germans, and not a small sprinkling of 
seafaring men, who, sleeping ashore for novelty’s 
sake, have come out from the hotels thus early to 
secure the best materials for a dinner, in honour 
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of some merchants, to be given on board their | 
| asleep; but we are just in time to waylay some 


vessels. 
Just as we get into the poultry market, we are 


waylaid and besieged by women and children, who | 


have scores of half-starved chickens for sale. There, 


in large cane coops, so closely packed that the poor | 


creatures can hardly move wings or legs, with the 
proprietors squatted on the ground close to them, 


is closed, and the clerks are, we presume, fast 


half-dozen market gardeners who are commg down 
the Rosetta road with donkey-loads of fresh cul- 
led fruit for the markets. It requires some per- 
suasion, backed by a silver argument, to induce 


them to allow us to have the first pick. We 


are legions of cocks and hens, all alive, and all, as | 


they well may be, clamorous for liberty, though | 


their liberation is sure to entail the forfeiture of 
life. Behind these, in similar cages, is a great 
variety of beautiful pigeons, invariably surrounded 
by a posse of European and Maltese boys, who are 
amateurs of pigeons, but who seldom can com- 
mand sufficient funds to effect a purchase. There 
again, and equally attraetive, are rabbits, of all 
sizes and ages ; and beyond these, parted from the 
bustle and throng, the fish market, which is not 
very extensive, but where, nevertheless, at the 
proper seasons of the year, some very excellent fish 
are to be purchased. 

At the further end of this square is the market 
for dead poultry, ready plucked, but never trussed. 
There also, gaggling and gobbling at an astonish- 
ing rate, are some very fine geese and turkeys ; 
so that, upon the whole, I think we must admit, 
that hav.ng the wherewithal at command, none 
nee complain of the want of good cheer in 
Kevpt. 

Having completed the necessary purchases for 
the day, we despatch our trusty market boys 
home, with instructions to await our return, and 
then we betake ourselves for a short stroll up as 
fur as the post-office, to sce if there is any news 
stirring. We pass by a public news-room and 
library, principally supplied with foreign papers 
and books; but the place is as yet closed. We 
find the shops and offices in the square just being 
opened and swept out. On the opposite side, near 
the French Consulate, is the shop of a very old 


resident, and next to it is the Cairo post-office. | 


Here, as regularly as clock-work, sitting in the 
shade and discussing their morning coffee, we 
find some dozen old stagers, who are bosom 
friends of the proprietor, and who exclusively en- 
joy this privilege. From them we learn what 
vessels are in sight, and the names of those that 
have entered the port by earliest dawn; here 
also, if there be any local news stirring, it is re- 
tailed to us gratuitously. One of this select com- 


! 





mittee is the French doctor who issues the bul- | 


letin of health. He has not much to say this 
morning, for the climate is, to him, provokingly 
healthy. He has only to wait a few weeks, how- 


ever, and then methinks he at least will have no | 


cause of complaint on this score. 


| 


Leaving these worthies to the enjoyment of | 
their own conversation, we make our way towards | 


the English post-office, and pass close by the | 


garden hedges of the pretty little Protestant 


| 
| 


carry the day, however, at the cost of two piastres, 
and our example is speedily followed by some of 
the earlier merchants and brokers who are just 
coming into the square from their country seats, 
They, too, like fresh fruit: who doesn’t? And, 
upon the whole, the venders ought to be weil 
satisfied with their morning’s work ; for they have 
gained more for the portion thus sold than they 
can hope to realize for all that remains. Yet they 
go away grumbling at the interruption, and de- 
claring themselves losers. Such is Arab nature 
all over the East. Such, too, is unregenerate 
human nature all over the world. 

And now, as the sun is getting oppressive, we 
bethink us of home and breakfast. Our coat 
pockets are full of fruit; so are our handker- 
chiefs; and there are two or three oranges in our 
hats, which are rather uncomfortable and heavy. 
Nevertheless, we reach home without a headache, 
and spread the table over with fruit that would 
fetch a small fortune in any part of London. The 
market boys are paid half a piastre each (which 
the landlady thinks exorbitant) and dismissed. 
The whole family are liberally supplied with fruit, 
and forthwith set us down as a prince of hospi- 
tality. Ten minutes afterwards, we have com- 
pleted our toilet for the day, and are seated cozily 
at breakfast in our own breakfast-room. The tea 
is capital, and so is the bread and butter. There 
is corn yet in Egypt; ay, and abundance of good 
fruit and vegetables besides. 


THE LIFE OF A DOMESTICATED 

SWALLOW. 
THE difficulty of keeping our summer birds of 
passage in a state of captivity is perhaps generally 
known. The nightingale, the blackcap, the wheat- 
ear, and perhaps one or two more, have indeed, by 
skilful management, been preserved through the 
first winter, but seldom through the second, and 
very rarely, if ever, through the third. But never, 
so far as we are aware, has the cuckoo, the goat- 
sucker, or any of the swallow tribe, been treated 
with success. 

With respect to the swaliow, we have heard of 
only one attempt made by a lady to rear a nestling 
of this race; but her failure was decided. In the 
experiment recently made by ourselves, we shall 
have to record another failure; though it was not 
until we had begun to entertain sanguine hopes of 
success, and felt almost convinced that we had 
surmounted every difficulty, that disappointment 
came. In the meantime, however, we were let 


church. There we see the worthy chaplain him- | into secrets connected with the habits, instincts, 
self, a famous pedestrian, who is just returned | and intellect of these harbingers of summer, as if 
from his long morning walk, superintending the | in repayment for our care, which cannot be dis- 
watering and planting of certain trees and shrubs, | covered in the best works on ornithology. 

which in the course of a few years will add much | a 
to the shade and beauty of a spot that is well | that species of swallow known as martin, or mart- 
chosen, and is a lasting monument of the late | let—the town-haunting martlet—attached its 
Pasha’s goodwill to the English. The post-ofiice | “ procreant cradle” beneath the eaves, just above 


It was in the summer of 1855, that a pair of 
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one of our bed-room windows. We watched the 
first brood here reared, safely launched into the ex- 
panse of the ethereal element; but of the second 
brood, one at least was less fortunate. 

It was in the evening of the 22nd of September, 
1855, that the servant found a poor little bird 
sitting on the front-door steps, shivering with cold 
and almost lifeless from exhaustion. It was 
evident that it had endeavoured to fly from the 
nest, like its companions; but from feebleness of 
wing, it had not been able to sustain itself in the 
air, and so had dropped fluttering to the ground. 
Its eyes were nearly closed, and the skin of its legs, 
where it appeared through the downy plumes, was 
white aud bloodless. Warmth and food were 
evidently required, and that without loss of time ; 
but what food could be offered suitable to an in- 
sectivorous bird? After a few moments’ considera- 
tion, some raw veal was scraped to a complete pulp, 
and was presented; but it had no notion of peck- 
ing; by a little manipulation, therefore, its beak 
was gently opened, and a small portion of the pulp 
introduced into its mouth. ‘This it swallowed 
greedily, and in this manner it received a sufficient 
meal, 

The food and the warmth produced a wonderful 
change. Its eyes were slowly opened; it gazed 
around, but without displaying the slightest degree 
of fear; and the skin of its short legs and toes 
assumed a transparent flesh colour. It was now 
placed in a small work-basket, upon a fold of flan- 
uel, where it soon composed itself to sleep, tucking 
its head under the shoulder of its wing, and put- 
fing up the feathers of the whole body. 

At five o’clock on the next morning, it chirped 
as the light broke, and was again fed as before 
with veal-pulp. Strange to say, it now began to 
open its beak of its own accord, and take with 
avidity the food, portion by portion, as offered to 
it, A moderate meal, as far as our judgment 
could go, was given every two or three hours 
during the day, in imitation of the continuous 
supply which the parent birds bring to their nest- 
lings. Ina few days it became sprightly ; it would 
chirp for food, as well as to attract notice; it was 
now taken into the garden, where small spiders, 
gnats, and flies, taken from the geometric webs on 
the bushes, and still living, were offered ; these it 
seized greedily, nor did it refuse an insect as large 
as the shepherd spider. Raw beef, reduced to a 
pulp, was now substituted for veal, and this it 
seemed to relish exceedingly; it ate plentifully, 
also, of house flies, but rejected caterpillars with 
evident signs of disgust. It was still incapable of 
sustained flight, though the wiugs were uninjured, 
and weakness seemed its only ailment. 

At this stage it began to manifest a strong at- 
tachment to its mistress, for so we will call the 
lady who took the complete charge of it, under our 
advice and direction. Occasionally she would carry 
it into the garden, for the sake of air; but if the 
day was cold, it would not willingly quit her hand ; 
indeed, at all times, it seemed reluctant to be 
separated from her. For instance, if placed on 
the parlour carpet, at a distance from her, other 
persons being in the room, it would rapidly shuffle 
towards her, and skilfully availing itself of the folds 
of her dress, climb aloft, using its beak as well as 
its claws, and stiffly pressing its tail inwards, while 


its shoulders were employed as levers in the same 
operation. Thus it would ascend perpendicularly, 
until it reached her neck, and there nestling under 
her chin, would chirrup with satisfaction. In this 
retreat, or on her shoulder, would the bird remain 
for hours, while she read, or worked, or discharged 
her various domestic duties. In its mode of climb- 
ing, as just described, though it used its beak, it 
did not seize with it, but employed it as a tiny 
alpenstock, pressing its tip against any point 
@apput. In this manner it would climb out of 
its wicker basket, and also, when the sun was 
warm, up the brick wall of the garden. 

The martin, from the close of September, rapidly 
increased in strength and liveliness, and began to 
use its wings: it would climb up different articles 
of furniture in the room with great alacrity, and 
then dart off on the wing to its mistress, seeking 
its favourite place about her neck or shoulders, 
and sometimes favouring us also with a kindly 
recognition. One day its mistress left it alone in 
a sunny parlour for the space of two hours; and 
on returning into the room, the bird flew round 
the apartment, lighted on her shoulder, and greeted 
her with cries of joyful welcome. It now became 
playful and inquisitive; it would run about the 
table, while its mistress sat at work, pull at her 
thread, tug at a piece of paper, and closely seruti- 
nise every movement she made. Its curiosity 
being satisfied, it would stretch and flutter its 
wings, briskly preen its plumage, dash round the 
room, avoiding the candles and the fire also (in the 
evening), and perch upon her shoulder. 

On the 27th of September, its mistress had occa- 
sion to leave home for a few hours, having a three- 
miles’ walk to accomplish. Apprehensive of acci- 
dents, she placed the bird in a large basket, throw- 
ing over it a thin net for security. This proce- 
dure so irritated and distressed it, that she was 
obliged to give it liberty. It flew to her, and 
would not leave her. She therefore resolved to 
carry it with her, and admirable was its behaviour. 
It sate quietly on her hand, taking observations 
as it proceeded, its brilliant bead-like eyes rapidly 
following each passing object. In a short time 
the bird fell asleep, but soon awoke, and, perching 
on the finger of its mistress, gave her to under- 
stand that it was hungry. A butcher’s shop being 
at hand, a supply for its wants was obtained. The 
worthy butcher gazed with astonishment at the 
sight of the bird as it fed, and contentedly re- 
mained unconfined, without showing the least fear 
or wish to escape. He wondered to see it, when 
satisfied, pick its feathers, stretch its wings, and 
fly to the hand of its mistress, when its way for 
escape was open. “I would never have believed 
| it,” said he, “if I had not seen it with my own 
eyes.” Who, indeed, would have expected so 
much intelligence, confidence, and affection in a 
bird so free, so wild, and so independent, as this 
migratory species of swallow ? 

Several times, when the sun shone brightly, the 
bird was placed in a window, below the nest 
whence it had fallen, and consequently with the 
same objects before it to which its eyes had first 
| been accustomed. Here, on the ledge, it would 
| look up into the sky, while numbers of its fellows 
were careering in the air. It would turn its head 
and eyes rapidly to watch them as they passed, 
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answer their cries, and call to them; and then it 
would sweep round the room, and, after a turn or 
two, fly to its mistress and settle on her shoulder. 
It now began to catch flies and insects for it- 
self, and would peck the pulped meat; but still it 
would not quit its protector. One of its greatest 
enjoyments was to have its head gently stroked 
and rubbed, luxuriating as does a parrot, when simi- 
larly indulged. Bathing also was one of its de- 
lights. It would watch the water, as it was 
poured from a jug into a deep saucer, and then in- 
stantly plunge in, ruffling up its feathers, and com- 
pletely saturating them. It would then emerge, 
shake them, scattering the spray around, and 
preen them till they became dry and composed. 
So passed September. The next date in the 
diary is under October the 8th :—‘ The little mar- 
tin evidently begins to feel the increasing cold, 
and accordingly manifests a solicitude for warmth. 
It is now wrapped in fur at night, and thus en- 
folded, and placed in a little crib, is taken by its 
mistress into her bed; but not unfrequently it 
creeps out, and snuggles under her chin. As soon 
as the sun is fairly risen, it leaves its luxurious 
bed, and sweeps round and round the room, dis- 
playing all its graceful and abrupt peculiarities of 
flight. It follows her on the wing down-stairs, 
flies round the parlour, settles on her shoulder or 
on the table, and pecks at the butter, which it ap- 
pears to relish. It is now fat, active, and full of 
spirit. It watches, with an observant and eager 
eye, the preparation of its usual food, uttering all 
the time a sharp cry, fluttering its wings, and tes- 
tifying by every action the greatest impatience. 
Often, by its empressement, it exposes itself to the 





danger of being hurt by the knife, and if re- 
strained, by being held in the hand, it forces itself | 
from the grasp by the working of its shoulders | 
and claws. Nay, so eager is it, when it sees the | 
bit of raw and unprepared meat brought up, that: | 
it darts upon it and attacks it like a hawk, pick- | 
ing with its bill, and raising the feathers around | 
the back of the head, its expression reminding us | 
of that of the kestrel in similar circumstances. | 
Though the martin does not grasp the food, it | 
clings to it with tenacity.” | 
That our domesticated swallow knew the voices | 
of those with whom it was familiar, could not be 
doubted. It would dart to its mistress, as also to 
others, when called, and playfully peck at her ring, 
or the lace of her dress, and answer her chirrup by 
a quick, sharp, and constantly-repeated cry, which 
was ever and anon exchanged for a tender trilling 
note of pleasure. After feeding, the bird gene- 
rally slept for a short time, and then awoke full 
of animation, giving chase to the flies, which it 
snapped up with great address. It was amusing 
to see its encounter with a noisy bluebottle ; the 
capture displayed surprising feats of dexterity. 
Two months thus passed over. Its activity was 
as yet unimpaired, and its attachment to its mis- 
tress was such that it pined if out of her sight. 
She was obliged to take it with her, not only in 
her walks, but in her visits to friends at a dis- 
tance. On one occasion it was taken from Black- 
heath to Hammersmith, and three times to Lon- 
don. It conducted itself with great composure 
during the transit by rail, sitting on the hand of 





its mistress, and looking at every object it passed, 


until a thundering train crossed, when it evinced 
considerable fear. Its eyes sparkled, and it pro- 
truded its neck to the utmost stretch; nor was it 
until some minutes had elapsed, before it regained 
its tranquillity. But far more annoying to it was 
the journey by omnibus. The noise of the inces- 
santly-passing vehicles in the city, the confusion 
of sounds, the jolting motion, and the sight of ob- 
jects to which it was unaccustomed, evidently dis- 
tressed it so much, that it was glad once more 
to enter a room, where, after resting, it regained 
its usual spirits, and flew about and chittered with 
delight. 

To all who saw the bird, thus domesticated, thus 
familiar, thus affectionate, friends and strangers 
not a few, it was an object of wonder and interest. 
Often, indeed, it was the topic of conversation, 
and many a time was its history called for. When 
its mistress and the writer took a day’s stroll into 
the country, as was our wont, the bird on her 
shoulder or on her wrist, people would stop and 
gaze, and make inquiries; and at the village inn 
where we might chance to dine, the martin would 
attract the attention of the whole household, 
many who saw it declaring that they would never 
shoot or molest another swallow. 

October closed, and still was the martin lively 
and in good condition. We copy the following 
extract from the diary :—“ Evening: the bird is 
sitting on my left hand as I write; he watches 
the tip of my pen as it moves, and pecks at the 
bright rim of the inkstand. I try to prevent his 
seeing the light of the candle, but he turns rebel- 
lious, and fights with me, pinching my skin with 
his beak, spreading his wings and screaming with 
passion ; he tugs at my hand with great force, 
and a display of most amusing wilfulness.” 

At this period the bird began to moult; many 
short plugs were starting on his wings, and the 
under-down became fuller; still it was in perfect 
health. At this period it displayed a penchant 
for fish. It happened that some fresh herrings 
were cooked, and placed upon the table. Their 
smell and appearance evidently gratified the little 
epicure, and he crept to the dish and pecked at 
them ; a morsel was offered, which was eagerly 
accepted, the soft oily fibres being obviously most 
agreeable. On two or three occasions afterwards, 
he was served with a fish dinner, to his great 
satisfaction. It need not be said that this liking 
for fish somewhat astonished the writer, and sug- 
gested some new thoughts. May it not be that 
swallows, while skimming pools, lakes, and rivers, 
into the surface of which they are often seen to 


| dip as they sweep along, seize upon the young 


fry of fishes, minnows, or sticklebacks, and thus 
plunge for another purpose than that of wetting 
their glossy plumage? Be this as it may, in re- 
ferring to the predilection of our bird for fish, we 
are recording a fact. 

As November advanced, a change was percepti- 
ble both in the condition and vivacity of the little 
bird. It still flew about; it still fed; it still an- 
swered the call of its mistress, and sportively 
played with her; but every now and then it 
drooped and rested on her shoulder, in an un- 
usually quiet mood, puffing out its feathers. As 
the bird was evidently commencing the moulting 
process (which, if this individual had migrated 
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with its companions, would have taken place most 
likely in some part of Africa), its drooping was 
attributed to this tax upon the system, which 
often proves a trial to caged birds, and especially 
to canaries. Warmth more than ever did it now 
seek, and once or twice it crept under the parlour 
fender before a good fire. Still the bird could 
not be said to be ill, as will be seen in the fol- 
lowing entry, dated November 11th:—*I have 
been much amused by the affectionate sagacity of 
my little bird. I placed him in the front drawing- 
room with the folding-doors closed, and as I left 
the room I heard him calling and chirping for 
me to come back. After a short time he became 
silent. Some duty now called me away, perhaps 
for half an hour. I returned, drew near the 
door, and chirruped to him ; loud and eager was 
his answering cry. I opened the door for an inch 
or two, so as to be able to watch him, and again 
called to him. I saw him fly round and round 
the room, as if to find out whence the voice came. 
I then fairly opened the door, when he was in- 
stantly on my hand.” 

Brief are the subsequent entries into the diary. 
The bird continued to droop; it would sit with 
one eye closed for hours, and was feverish and 
hot; it lost flesh rapidly ; yet still it clung to its 
mistress, and chirped querulously if away from 
her even for a minute. On the 18th the weather 
was dull, cold, and rainy, and the bird was worse. 
On the 19th the weather continued the same, and 
all hopes of saving the bird were over. On the 
20th, at five o’clock in the morning, the pretty 
creature died. 

Such is a true narrative of an attempt to pre- 
serve one of the swallow tribe through the winter 
in our unpropitious climate. While it throws a 
new light upon the intelligence, docility, and 
affectionate disposition of these birds, it also adds 
in several details to our knowledge of their natu- 
ral history—not only as regards manners, but 
their hawk-like temper and appetite, their use of 
the shoulders and tarsus in climbing, and the 
time at which they naturally change their plu- 
mage. Another point is also proved, namely, 


“ Hiangshau,” or, by interpretation, “ the fragrant 
hill.” The connecting band is a narrow isthmus, 
which, in the native topography, is designated “ the 
stalk of a water-lily.” In 1840, a low wall stretched 
across this isthmus, the foundation stones of which 
had been Jaid about three hundred years ago, with 
the undisguised object of limiting the movements 
of foreigners, pedestrians or equestrians. This was 
the notorious “ barrier” which, during the Chinese 
war of 1840 and 1841, was a source of great unea- 
siness to the Portuguese settlers of Macao, and the 
occasion of repeated fits of jealousy between Chi- 
nese and English. As large numbers of the pea- 
santry had to pass the “ barrier-gates,” with pro- 
visions for the mixed population at Macao, it was 
a frequent manceuvre with the Chinese authorities, 
out of revenge on the English, to stop the market 
supplies by closing this gate, and setting over it a 
guard of half-starved and ravenous militia. 

One of my earliest strolls in Macao, after my 
arrival in China, was in January, 1840, when I 
ventured out as far as this “barrier.” On reach- 
ing it, to my surprise I found the gate open and 
unguarded. I accordingly passed on. ‘The first 
object that I encountered was a huge field-piece 
yawning at me. A shabby-looking fellow then 
came up, making gestures that he was about to 
fire at me, but smiling all the while. On either 
side the gate, there were tents for the “ celestial 
braves,” who, when they jumped up and made a 
rush at me, seemed a most contemptible race of 
ragamuffins. As I retraced my steps, a voice 
hailed me from a narrow watch-tower over the 
gateway, and at the same time I saw the man 
stoop and poise his spear at my head. Imme- 
diately, on the shout of the sentry, an awkward 
squad poured out of the low fort to see what was 
the matter. They had been lounging or smoking, 
or perhaps were asleep ; but now they were on the 
alert, and, armed with rusty sabres, spears, and 
| matchlocks, rushed out to meet the intruding but 

unarmed barbarian. Of course I beat a quiet re- 
, treat. Had they only suspected that I was a real 
| Englishman, it is more than probable they would 
| have treated me rather roughly. But they did not 




















that all stories as to the hybernation of swallows | dream that an Englishman would dare to approach 
in holes, caves, hollow trees, and in the mud at | their encampment. An American was tolerable, or 
the bottom of lakes and marshes—tlie favourite | a Portuguese ; but, in those days, when kidnapping 
theory of the zoologists of the last century—are } was rife, and a larger bonus than now was oflered 
exceedingly suspicious, if not utterly unworthy of | for an Englishman’s head, had they detected me it 
credit. Thus, not without the regret of the whole | would have been impossible for me to escape from 
family, passed from among us a little creature, | their clutches. 
whose winning ways, intelligence, and affection,| Not very long after the encounter just described, 
rendered it a general favourite. We trust that | through a kind Providence I had a more decided 
the story of its brief life will have the effect of | escape from a regularly organized plot of Canton 
endearing to the young all God’s creatures, and | kidnappers. 
particularly the various members of the feathered | When the hot weather set in, my friend V.S. and 
race. Cruel and depraved, indeed, must be the | myself arranged to walk together, every morning 
heart of that individual who could wantonly in- | before daybreak, to Casilhas Bay, a capital bathing 
jure a creature so innocent, so affectionate, and so | place, nearly two miles distant. Our purpose was 
engaging, as this tenderly cherished but short- | to take a sea-bath and return home by sunrise. 
lived swallow. For several successive weeks we kept punctually to 
our plan of rising and starting by four o'clock. As 
rewards for kidnapping the English, or for chop- 
LAST CHINESE WAR. ping off their heads, had become rather popular, 
PART II. we one morning took fright, and resolved that 
Macao is a peninsula, not more than eight miles | next day we would meet at a later hour, accompa- 
in circuit. It is attached to the south-east point | nied by several friends. I kept my part of the 
of a large island, called in the Chinese tongue | compact faithfully ; but, on reaching the starting- 
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point and also the bathing-place, V.S. was at nei- 
ther spot. No surmises were awakened till the 
afternoon of the same day, when anxious inquiries 


came from his lodgings as to where V. S. was. | 


Dark suspicions then arose in our minds as to his 
fate. We feared that he had forgotten or volun- 
tarily broken his engagement, and gone alone to 
the seaside, where he had been suddenly abducted 
by the prowling “ braves” of Canton. 


All available measures were adopted for securing | 
some information; but only indefinite rumours | 


reached us that V.S. had been secretly carried off 
to the city of Canton. We were kept in ignorance 


as to his real fate for months, indeed until an ex- | 


change of prisoners was made, when our missing 


friend returned in person, and unravelled the mys- | 


tery attending his disappearance. He then told 
me what I had suspected, that our early sea-bathing 


excursions had been watched; that a deep-laid | 


scheme had been brought to maturity, to be put 


into execution the very morning on whieh he and | 
I had agreed to alter the hour ; and that, by his not | 


adhering to the arrangement, he had fallen a vic- 


tim to it; for a party of eight Chinamen had pounced | 
upon him as he was emerging from the sea, had | 
bound him hand and foot, and hurried him up to | 
There he was con- | 
signed to a dark prison, and, in company with | 
dirty and diseased felons, was kept chained for | 


the tribunal of Lin at Canton. 


a long time to a stone wall. 


of the two British men-of-war then in the Roads 
into the “inner harbour,” to take her station 
| abreast the “ Bar-fort.” Hitherto none but Chi- 
nese junks and Portuguese vessels had entered 
| this pass. Judge, therefore, of the confusion and 
| consternation created among the people of Macao 
' when, at early dawn, on the 2nd of February, 
| 1840, they saw her Majesty’s ship “ Hyacinth” 
‘viding quietly at anchor in the middle of the 
stream. There was at once a stoppage to all 
the joyous scenes with which the preceding new 
year’s day had opened. Hundreds of China- 
men were grouped together in herds at dif- 
ferent points, gazing at the man-of-war; and, as 
| I came up to them, I overheard them repeatedly 
inquiring, in Canton-English brogue, “ What fo 
| pigeon he man-wa hab come hee?” The junk- 
| men, who a few days previous had come from their 
fishing-fields for a taste of new year’s merry- 
making on shore, at once, with as quick despatch, 
weighed anchor and made off; so that within 
four hours after the “ Hyacinth” had taken her 
station, the harbour, which only the day before 
had been full of craft, closely jammed together, 
was quite empty. As for the half-witted Portu- 
guese—both governor and governed—they were 
perplexed beyond measure. At last, in the course 
of the evening, the “loyal senate” met, to confer 
respecting the emergency ; and, after a great deal 








of discussion and dispute, consented to afford to 
the English residents protection against Chinese 
insult and violence, provided the ‘“ Hyacinth” 


For many months, at this period, residence at | 
Macao, which one had reason to expect was neutral | 


territory, was insecure for any Englishman. Liow- | were removed from her formidable position. The 
ever, in the month of February, 1840, an incident | dreaded vessel accordingly was immediately moved 


occurred that fortunately resulted in securing for | away ; and the result of that bold stroke of policy 
the English shelter and protection at this place. | was, that since then every English resident at 
The Chinese new year opened about the 1st of | Macao has dwelt there in perfect security. So far 
February, and three days previous to the going | Captain Elliot’s bold manceavre succeeded in re- 
out of the old year, the Chinese mayor of Macao | Jation to Macao. 
issued a thundering proclamation against the Eng- | But most unfortunately, through the pertinacity 
lish in that settlement, who had dared to return to | of Lin and other advisers of the “ dragon throne,” 
it in spite of his former warnings. In this official | the embroglio of 1839, which broke out at Can- 
paper, his worship required of the Chinese, when- ; ton, was aggravated into a war between England 
ever or wherever they met with certain obnoxious | and China of two years’ duration. Before six 
persons whose names he specified (being the chief | months of the first year had elapsed, a small 
English authorities in the place), that they should | British fleet, bearing troops, entered the Chinese 
at once seize them, and hand them over to the | waters, blockaded Canton and other ports, took 
“powers that be,” assuring them at the same time | possession of the fortified cities on the coast, 
that they should receive high rewards from the | visited the Peiho, or the nearest water-approach 
provincial government of Canton for such valorous | to the imperial metropolis, and forwarded to Pekin 
acts. As soon as he had published this proclama- la copy of Lord Palmerston’s letter, setting forth 
tion, that cowardly personage retired to his coun- | the grounds of complaint which Queen Victoria 
try residence, twelve miles out of town, to rusticate | had against his Imperial Majesty’s treatment of 
during the new-year festivities, determining, as | her loyal subjects. Keshen, the Governor-Gene- 
announced in the same document, to return in a | ral of the provifice, acting under the instructions 
short time to execute the grand commission of ex- | of the imperial cabinet, recommended to Captain 
termination with which he had been invested. | Elliot that the plenipotentiaries of both nations 

From the violent and derogatory expressions | should proceed’ down to Canton, where the treat- 
towards the British used in the offensive procla- | ment that English subjects had received might 
mation referred to, the Portuguese of Macao were | be better investigated. Doubtless the approach 
somewhat intimidated, and seemed indisposed to | of a large force to Peiho had alarmed his 
offer that protection which the allies of Portugal | Majesty Taoukwang, and under this influence 
had a right to expect. Under these circumstances, | conciliatory measures were taken. Keshen was 
her Majesty’s representative, Captain Elliot, deter- | appointed as the Minister of Peace, and a refer- 
mined by one stroke of policy to secure two ob- | ence to Canton was proposed for the final settling 
jects: firstly, to enforce the British claim for safe of the dispute. Her Majesty’s plenipotentiary 
residence on neutral territory ; and, secondly, to | had confidence in what he denominated “ the scru- 
show the Chinese that the English could protect | pulous good faith” of Keshen in this negotiation ; 
themselves. Captain Elliot, accordingly, sent one | and, by the end of the first twelvemonth, he was 
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at the mouth of the Canton river, to close his 
engagements with the Chinese minister. How- 
ever, as soon as Keshen reached Canton, Lin and 
his colleagues memorialised the Emperor against 
the peaceful measures of that statesman, who was 
continually thwarted in his efforts. Every con- 
ciliatory step was encouraged by the English au- 
thorities; and they went so far indeed in their 
belief that the Emperor was honest and true to 
his original purpose, as to issue, on the 20th of 
January, 1841, an announcement, stating the con- 
clusion of preliminary arrangements towards a 
final treaty. But by this time the memorials of 
Lin had changed the Emperor’s mind, and war 
was determined on the part of his cabinet—war to 
the knife. 

Keshen endeavoured, by every stratagem possi- 
ble, to keep up the illusive expectation of peace as 
long as he could. But the spell was at length 
broken. And now looking back on the failure of 
those early negotiations, we cannot but recognise 
in it a higher than human counsel. That treaty 
confined the trade to Canton, and left the country 
as before closed to all good influences from without, 
commercial, political, and religious. The opening 
of the empire was not contemplated in it; yet that 
this should be one result of the quarrel was ardently 
desired by every well-wisher of China. And when 
that “treaty of the Bogue” (as it was called) was 
sent to the respective sovereigns for ratification, it 
was rejected by both, though for opposite reasons 
—by Queen Victoria, because it did not grant 
enough, and by Taoukwang, because it granted 
too much. 

The succeeding eighteen months were character- 
ised by such scenes of disorder and deception, 
cruelty and bloodshed, as are the usual concomi- 
tantsof war. Once and again, attempts at friendly 
negotiations were made by the English com- 
missioner ; but cunning and deceit on the part of 
the Chinese frustrated them. At length, Sir Henry 
Pottinger, who had been appointed by the British 
government as special ambassador, appeared in the 
field, and by a due display of force, resolution, and 
justice, he brought the Imperial cabinet to its 
senses. Satisfactory preliminaries were arranged at 
Nanking, and suitable measures were adopted to test 
the integrity of the Chinese government in entering 
on this fresh treaty. Five large ports were opened 
to foreigners for residence and trade; free inter- 
course for all foreigners was secured ; official in- 
terviews were to be maintained on an equal footing ; 
and every guarantee was given of continued friend- 
ship and alliance. Since that date, 1842, up to the 
present, these several points have been maintained 
at four of the ports, namely, Amoy, Foochow, 
Ningpo, and Shanghai ; though at first, in some in- 
stances, not without a show of determination on the 
part of the English te demand their rights, which 
were at once yielded, and have never since been 
disputed. At Canton, however, the question of 
admitting foreigners into the city has been a sore 
one with the native officials. These officials, 
through chicanery and fair speeches, have in- 
fluenced the several British plenipotentiaries who 
have visited China, to waive the matter, and defer 
the opening of the city to foreign ingress, as at 
the other ports, until some future indefinite 
period. If we doubt their wisdom} yet we must 





admit that our representatives acted humanely in 
pursuing this mild course, until the Chinese autho- 
rities were prepared to exert themselves to bring 
the point at issue fairly before the inhabitants. It 
appears now, however, that the Chinese governor 
of Canton, with his Court, has persisted in foster- 
ing the native prejudices on this delicate subject, 
and has ensconced his obstinate will behind the 
barrier of native aversion. Not only has the 
threatened fulfilment of this portion of the treaty 
been defied by him, but, as a natural consequence 
of such doggedness, he refuses what has been in- 
variably conceded at the other ports—personal and 
official interviews with himself at his own resi- 
dence. 

As for the complications into which Governor 
Yeh has involved affairs at Canton, it is fortunate 
that they are confined to that city. At the other 
ports, although the Canton difficulties are well 
known to have occurred, the intelligent citizens 
of those places are, at the time we write, under 
no apprehension that thbir peace will be disturbed. 
The Emperor himself, indeed, evidently regards 
the present misunderstanding merely as a local 
squabble ; and it is scarcely to be questioned that 
he will be ready, at any price, in the present in- 
ternal disordered state of his empire, to perpetuate 
friendly relations with his foreign ally. But 
amidst the agitations and ruptures which come 
upon the various nations of the earth, it is the happy 
confidence of the Christian philanthropist that an 
unseen hand holds the reins of government, and 
that He, who is “ head over all things to the 
Church,” is ruling these apparently adverse events 
to the promotion of the interests of humanity, 
justice, and religion. The result of the present 
troubles in the South of China, we fervently hope, 
will be the wider opening of that vast empire of 
darkness for the advancement of the cause of 
Christian civilization. 


PERSEVERANCE IN WELL-DOING. 


Aw American poet well expresses the spirit in which the 
salvation of souls must be laboured for, whilst beholding 
“the fowls of the air :”’— 
A’swallow in the spring 
Came to our granary, and ’neath the eaves 
Essayed to make a nest, and there did bring 
Wet earth, and straw, and leaves. 
Day after day she toiled 
With patient heart; but ere her work was crowned, 
Some sad mishap the tiny fabric spoiled, 
And dashed it to the ground. 


She found the ruin wrought, 
But, not cast down, forth from the place she flew, 
And with her mate fresh earth and grasses brought, 
And built her nest anew. 
But scarcely had she placed 
The last soft feather on its ample floor, 
When wicked hand, or chance, again laid waste, 
And brought the ruin o’er. 
But still her heart she kept, 
And toiled again; and last night hearing calls, 
I looked, and lo! three little swallows slept 
Within the earth-made walls. 
What truth is here, O man! 
Hath hope been smitten in its early dawn ? 
Have clouds o’ercast thy purpose, trust, or plan ? 
Have faith and struggle on. 
Vanderkiste’s * Notes and Narrative of a Siz 
Years’ City Mission.” 
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Varieties. 
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Cuingse AMUSEMENTS.—Sir Dugald Dalgetty, who 
was so scandalized by the bows and arrows of the Children 
of the Mist among the civilized weapons of Montrose’s 
host, would have been still more shocked by the appearance 
of a Chinese army. ‘The matchlocks now in use among 
them are the old Portuguese matchloek of the sixteenth 
century, which bears about the same relation to our “old 
Brown Bess” that “ Brown Bess” bears to the Minié rifle. 
The Tartars, mostly cavalry, are soldiers by profession. 
‘Their arms are bows and broad scimitars; and im compa- 
rison with the cumbrous and uncertain matchlock, the bow 
is not to be despised. The scimitar is worn on the left 
side, like a gentlemanly sword; but it does not, like 
that appendage, dangle at the hams of its wearer; neither 
is it ever carried jauntily upon his arm, but protrudes 
forward shockingly, and is drawn by carrying the right 
hand behind the back; for the prudent Tartar is of 
opinion that to draw it from the front of his body would 
expose his arm to an adversary. Of these Tartar forces, 
which are the élite of the Chinese army, there are eight 
brigades or “banners.” The native soldiers are for the 
most part a militia, who perform many of the functions of 
a garde civique; and as they are permitted to follow their 
peaceful avocations during at least two-thirds of the year, 
they possess about as military an aspect as citizen soldiers 
usually wear. Their ordinary employments are, to guard 
the city-gates, to carry Government expresses, to act as 
custom-house officers at the military stations along the 
1oads, rivers, and canals; and to aid the civil magistracy 
as policemen. Their helmets are made of paper; their 
boots of a coarse satin; and their uniform consists of 
a wadded gown and a quilted petticoat. Instead of a 
military salute, they acknowledge the presence of an 
officer by falling on their knees; and in warm weather 
they ply their fans as assiduously as any dowager duchess 
in an opera-box in July. The Government has oc- 
casionally betrayed misgivings of the effect of these 
military phenomena. upon barbarians. There was great 
anxiety that Lord Amherst should report favourably 
to his Britannic Majesty of the martial bearing of the 
“ celestial host.” “ Through the whole route,” proclaimed 
an imperial rescript, “take care that the soldiers have their 
armour fresh and shining, aud their weapons disposed in a 
commanding style, and that their attitude Le dignified and 
formidable.” 

CHALMERS A3 AN Orator.—Among recent British 
orators, Chalmers was an extraordinary example of the 
power of sheerly physiological action which distinguishes 
the born orator from the merely cultivated speaker. He 
was a man of large and heavy build, whose demeanour, 
when he was not himself speaking, was so far from being 
fidgetty or excitable, that he sat like a mass of stone, per- 
fectly placid and unperturbed, either not moving his head 
at all, or moving it slowly round as if it turned on a 
weighty pivot. All the more impressive was it to see this 
heavy frame under the influence of the oratorical agitation. 
How the whole man was moved while he moved others ! 
It was not speech, it was phrensy. Even on lesser 
occasions, when he still kept within bounds, it was plain 
that in hearing him the audience was subjected not merely 
to the influence of his meaning, but to the influence also 
of the sheer physical excitement which accompynied his 
own sense of that meaning. And on greater occasions, the 
sight was absolutely terrible. His heavy frame was con- 
vulsed ; his face flushed and grew Pythic; the veins in his 
forehead and neck stood out like cordage ; his voice pealed 
or reached toa shriek ; foam flew from his mouth in flakes ; 
he hung over his audience, almost menacing them with 
his shaking fist; or he stood erect, maniacal and stamping. 
More than once, after such an exhibition, there were fears 
of apoplexy ; and once he lay for three hours on a sofa, 
having his head laved with vinegar, before sufficiently re- 
covering himself. And often, when one remembered and 
carried away the exact words spoken by him in one of 
these phrensies, they would seem plain enough, and such 
as any one else might have delivered without any approach 
to the same state of fury. Once, for example, when his 
agitation was at the uttermost, the sentiment which he 





was expressing was simply this—that if the landed aris- 
tocracy of the country did not pay heed to certain social 
tendencies, the importance of which he had been expound- 
ing, “their estates were not worth ten years’ purchase.” 
Here was a notion, here were words, which could have 
been spoken by any hard-headed man, or any quiet thinker 
who had anyhow got them into his head, and which cer. 
tainly, if spoken by such a person, might have been spoken 
cally ; so that clearly the oratorical fury with which they 
came from the lips of Chalmers depended on a constitu- 
tional peculiarity — that peculiarity being an unosual 
amount of emotional and nervous perturbability in asso- 
ciation with his thoughts and feelings, whatever they 
were.— British Quarterly Review. 

Favutt-FinD1InG.—There is a disposition observable in 
some to view unfavourably everything that falls under 
their notice. They seek to gain confidence by always dif- 
fering from others in judgment, and to .deprecate what 
they allow to be worthy in itself, by hinting at some mis- 
take or imperfection in the performance. You are too 
lofty or too low in your manners; you are too frugal or 
too profuse in your expenditure; you are too taciturn or 
too free in your speech ; and so of the rest. Now, guard 
against this tendency. Nothing will more eonduce to 
your uncomfortableness than living in the neighbourhood 
of ill-nature, and being familiar with discontent. The 
disposition grows with indulgence, and is low and base in 
itself ; and if any should be ready to pride themselves on 
skill and facility in the science, let them remember that 
the acquisition is cheap and easy; a child can deface and 
destroy ; dulness and stupidity, which seldom lack inclina- 
tion or means, can cavil and find fault; and everything 
can furnish ignorance, prejudice, and envy with a handle 
of reproach.—Rev. W. Jay. 


StamesE Prizsts anp PuitosopHy.—The most 
characteristic part of the Siamese social system is the po- 
sition of the priesthood, commonly called the talapoins. 
While everything else is prostrate before authority, they 
appear, multitudinous though they are, the objects of uni- 
versal reverence. Though living upon alms, they bend to 
no superior. They exhibit the utmost disregard to all ex- 
ternal objects, and appear reduced to the condition of am- 
bulatory statues. In the temples they personify an abso- 
lute self-absorption, and scarcely turn their eyes on any 
object, however novel or exciting. On the whole, the ex- 
pression of their countenance is vulgar and unintellectual. 
Their contemplative habits seem the annihilation, instead 
of the development, of mental action. To say the best, 
their religion is but harmless and useless—a dream in- 
stead of a life, and a life unavailing as a dream. A few 
such might not exercise a very pernicious influence; but 
when a whole nation is impregnated with the notion that 
such an unmeaning existence is the most acceptable tribute 
that can be offered to the Supreme Spirit, it would seem 
impossible that any active or operative civilization should 
stir up the elements of competition, or effect. any perma- 
nent and general improvement.—Bowring’s “Siam.” 

Tur UnnerpEp Warnine.—Napoleon, talking one 
day with M. de Hervas, a good Spaniard, and since known 
under the name of the Marquis d’Almenara, said, “ With 
30,000 men I could, if I pleased, conquer Spain.” “ You are 
mistaken,” Hervas replied. “ If you allude to the con- 
quest of the Government, the 30,000 men would be useless ; 
a letter in your hand and a courier would be sufficient. It 
you wish to subjugate the nation, 300,000 men would not 
suffice.”—The future proved that he spoke the truth. 

Sarr Linz.—The point between lawful pleasures and 
vice is like a boundary between two kingdoms at war with 
each other. It is, therefore, most prudent, weak and de- 
fenceless as we are, not to venture to the very edge of our 
own side, but leave some space betaveen, lest an insidious 
enemy surprise and take us captive unawares.—Dr. Fown- 
son. 

Tur best capital that a young man can start with in 
life is industry, with good sense, courage, and the fear of 
God. ‘They are better than cash, credit, or friends. 

KNowLEDGE is treasure, but judgment is the treasury. 




















